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A LETTER, 



fa: 



London, Nov. 19, 1823. 
My Lord, 

TIME, and the course of events, have placed 
the property of the West India owners in a situ- 
ation of imminent and immediate danger. With 
regard to that interest it is no longer a question 
of policy, whether it shall be especially encou- 
raged, or of monopoly, whether it shall possess 
all, but of vitality, whether it shall exist. 

The heedless enthusiasm of the many and the 
honest, but intemperate zeal of the few, are 
among the active causes which have contributed 
to bring the West India proprietors into their 
present situation; and it is to His Majesty's 
Ministers as the government of the country, and 
to your Lordship more particularly, as the head 
of the Administration, that they now turn for 
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protection and support ; they look to your Lord- 
ship politically, as a sound statesman of tried 
experience, — judicially as a peer, whose matured 
mind is beyond the frenzy of the moment — 
morally as a man, whose integrity is above proof: 
To your Lordship's colleagues, they appeal with 
that respect and confidence, which their care of 
the various interests in the State during the in- 
terval of peace, so largely demand ; but they con- 
sider them and your Lordship, as the existing 
heirs and executors of those statesmen whose 
policy has through a series of years past encou- 
raged colonial enterprise ; and by whose advice, 
the stamp of the realm has been impressed by 
numerous acts of the legislature, upon the cur- 
rency of colonial property and produce ; and they 
now call upon you to administer between them 
as a body, and their opponents before God and 
man, candidly and fairly. 

Be it remembered, my Lord, that the question 
now before us is not the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the original project of Mr. Wilberforce 
and his friends, but Emancipation, as it regards 
the slaves now on the estates ; an object utterly 
disclaimed by that gentleman in the outset of his 
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career ; a boon of unquestionable inhumanity to 
the African, to the European an act of positive 
injustice. 

The Legislature has permitted this disease to 
approach its threatened crisis, by what inju- 
dicious treatment, it is now useless to consider. 
The case admits of none, but prospective re- 
medies, and the West Indians expect, I had 
almost said demand them, upon the faith of 
treaties, and the pledged honour of the British 
Senate for more than a century past. His Ma- 
jesty's Government, must take the question de- 
cidedly into their own hands, calling in the voice 
of justice, a truce for a certain time, with the 
honest opponents of the existing system; and 
putting down the Eastern Ally, which Abolition 
has lately taken to her aid, by the strong arm of 
its power, bound as it is to protect those who have 
trusted in its honour and its might. 

Without tracing the genealogy of the claims in 
question to their earliest date, I will commence 
only from the era of British tangible and substan- 
tive liberty, the year 1688 ; and trust I shall be 
enabled to shew through a descent of years, an 
unquestionable title under the triple guarantee 
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of our Constitution to positive protection for our 
vested rights, and the enjoyment of the trade 
in which our property has been confidingly 
embarked. 

In the year 1698, an act was passed by King 
William, arranging the existing differences be- 
tween the free traders in slaves, and the African 
company ; imposing certain imposts for the sup- 
port of that company's forts upon the African 
coast. 

Jealous of Holland, who enjoyed the carrying 
trade to a considerable extent, this monarch, the 
9th and 10th of whose reign, Ch.26, declared the 
African and West India trade indispensably ne- 
cessary to the welfare of England, obtained a 
contract for supplying with slaves, the Spanish 

islands. 

In 1701, this contract was given to France ; 

but in 1711, at the peace of Utrecht, Queen 
Anne procured a grant of the monopoly in ques- 
tion, for a space of thirty years, by the twelfth 
article of that treaty ; and the " Assiento Con- 
tract" so obtained, was considered a master-stroke 
of the diplomacy of that day. 

In. 1731, a dispute arose between the conti- 
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nental and sugar colonies, in consequence of 
which, after two years' investigation, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, settling the jarring in- 
terests of the two claimants, having for its pre- 
amble these words: — That, " Whereas, the wel- 
" fare and prosperity of your Majesty's sugar 
" colonies in America are of the greatest conse- 
" quence and importance to the trade, naviga- 
" tion, and strength of this kingdom." 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Mr. Pel- 
ham moved, that the trade to Africa should be 
thrown open, and an act was passed, commenc- 
ing thus : — " The trade to and from Africa being 
" very advantageous to Great Britain, and ne- 
" cessary for supplying her plantations and 
" colonies with a sufficient number of negroes, 
" at reasonable rates ; ought for that purpose, to 
" be free and open to all His Majesty's sub- 
" jects ;" it was, therefore enacted, that it should 
be lawful to the King's subjects to trade to and 
from any place in Africa, between the port of 
Sallee in South Barbary, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

An attempt to wrest from us our colonies, pro- 
duced the war of 1756 — in its progress, we added 
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the greatest portion of the French islands toge- 
ther with Goree and Senegal to our Trans- 
Atlantic possessions ; and it was on their * being 
restored at the peace, that Mr. Pitt declared, 
that their retention would have been our gain, 
and the loss of France; for he deemed the 
African trade indispensable to the colonies, the 
colonies indispensable to us ; as the source of 
our riches, the nursery of our future power and 
aggrandizement : Mr. Pitt, the son, while he 
advocated abolition, added further islands to our 
list of conquests ; and Rodney's victory of the 
12th of April, derived its worth from preserving 
our colonies to the country. 

To crown all, and shew that Government en- 
couraged, and that we, under their guarantee, 
were led to vest our property beyond the seas, 
I shall allude to one point only farther, viz., the 
enactments of the 5th of George II., Ch, 7th, 
and 13th of George III., Ch. 14th, giving vali- 
dity to West India securities, and authorizing 
loans upon them. By these acts, the Legislature 
induced the proprietor to extend his purchases, 

* Martinique, Guadaloupe, Morigalanle, St. Lucie, and 
Goree on the coast of Africa. 
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the capitalist to lend his wealth ; and they gave 
these pledges to excite enterprise in a trade, 
with the extension of which, they saw their coun- 
try's glories, prospectively expand, and her coffers 
become rich. 

I have thus cited authorities sufficient, I trust, 
to prove that whatever anticipations of private 
gain may have led us to colonize the West India 
islands, yet, that our individual benefit has gone 
pari passu, with the public good ; a conclusion but 
too evident from the manner in which their 
e-rowth, and the trade with them, has been encou- 
raged ; and that it was under the express sanction 
of the law of the land, and upon the most un- 
equivocal promises of support from the executive, 
that our spirit of enterprize has been induced to 
follow up the path which the policy of Govern- 
ment pointed out. Under these circumstances, 
surely, my Lord, we may fairly claim a verdict in 
our favour. The costs of the suit we have, alas ! 
already paid, in our depreciated produce, and 
blighted prospects. 

Quitting the contemplation of the parliamen- 
tary beacons which have guided us into this sea 
of anxiety and difficulty, landmarks, the sudden 
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removal of which threatens us with shipwreck ; 
I beg to entreat attention to the degree of sup- 
port afforded to England in its day of tribula- 
tion, and hour of need by the West India Co- 
lonies ; who, whatever expense they may have 
entailed upon the parent state, have through 
their commerce, returned it with usury, into her 
bosom ; and simply ask if we, who have been, 
during the lowering and bursting of the storm, 
among the best and most efficient props of the 
national fabric, shall now be ungratefully laid 
aside at the suggestion of an amiable but vi- 
sionary philanthropy, or at the interested re- 
commendation of men, who would be the archi- 
tects of their own fortunes, making our ruin the 
foundation ? 

When the world was in arms against the mother 
country, and she was beset on all sides by the 
bitterest hostility, when rancorous jealousy was 
sapping the foundations of her trade, and her 
stagnant commerce threatened, in its then state 
of congestion, the very existence of England; we 
mainly helped to cherish her languid circulation 
into efficiency for future life, we bred her seamen, 
and fostered her marine; we offered almost a soli- 
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tary market for her manufactures, and we poured 
into her treasury, as your official returns will 
prove, a most considerable portion of her means. 
We were contented, my Lord, to share in com- 
mon with the agriculturists of England, of which 
body we deem ourselves an integral part, the 
natural difficulties entailed upon us by a sudden 
transition from war to peace ; — but we are not 
contented to have had our enemies brought as 
competitors into the market against us, by our 
own countrymen, and our own ministers, and to 
have been made, by the quantum of taxation we 
have contributed, to subsidize faithless coadjutors 
in a Quixotic scheme of universal abolition, un- 
natural parties to our own destruction. 

With regard to free labour, the ultimate aim of 
the abolitionists, (a practical exposition of which 
will be found in the Appendix (A) ;) much, and 
the gravest consideration is requisite. It is an 
end, which if prematurely arrived at by preco- 
cious means, will render abortive the cherished 
objects of its exertions ; the tree will imbibe the 
seeds of a rapid decay, in the unnatural process 
of a hurried culture. 

A forced state of freedom will be found friendly 
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neither to population or vegetable production. 
St. Domingo in 1813, had decreased by two- 
thirds of its black population, and is now actually 
supplied with sugar from Jamaica. 

Be assured, my Lord, that civilization, a crea- 
ture of slowest growth, must with her train 
of factitious wants, precede the path of the negro, 
and open for him the gates of emancipation, 
before he can assume the citizen, and approach 
the altar of liberty with safety, either to himself 
or others. 

The moment that manumission shall be ex- 
tended to the black population, and labour shall 
become an optional and marketable commodity, 
the planter (to whom such a state of affairs in 
healthy action would be but too welcome) will 
of course cease to encounter the expense of feed- 
ing, of lodging, clothing, and of supplying with 
medical aid, the negro, as he now does ; and 
the negro himself must lay aside his idle habits, 
natural and contracted, before he can be induced 
to raise his own food, and work also for the be- 
nefit of others. The impulses of nature satisfied, 
he must experience the superinduced appetite 
of some ulterior want, in order to make him 
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use extraordinary labour to obtain its gratifi- 
cation. 

Mr. "Wilberforce, the philanthropist, knows but 
little of his subject, unless he is aware that he 
might as well turn into the streets, the children 
of the Foundling Hospital as the negro, unpre- 
pared by education for the exercise of his free 
will. For as we have never been yet able to find a 
royal road to learning, so are we still without the 
means of arriving safely, from theorem to demon- 
stration, but by gradatory means. 

In justice to the master, destroy not his pro- 
perty under the frenzy of a feverish humanity, 
exaggerating every object to its unsteady gaze ; 
and in mercy to the servant, throw him not upon 
his own resources, until he shall have been taught 
the acquired art of laying aside a portion of the 
present, to encounter the contingencies of the 
future. 

Separate, my Lord, this question alike from the 
enthusiastic and overcharged statements of the 
religious abolitionists, and the interested argu- 
ments of the East India trade, each partly lend- 
ing itself to the other, in a kind of dumb alliance, 
availing itself of the other's aid to obtain its own 
end. 
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Let, my Lord, the mooted point stand or fall 
by the power of evidence alone ; let mild Chris- 
tianity, doing to others as she would be done by, 
appeal for the slave in her own language of 
unelastic truth ; let the page of history and the 
records of parliament be unrolled, in behalf of 
the West India proprietor; and let passion be 
excluded from the court, while stern justice 
weighs facts in her honest balance, and gives 
her judgment on the case ; and we shall be 
satisfied. 

The name of slavery, my Lord, has been per- 
mitted to outlive the existence of the evil itself, 
in its original and more extended meaning. It 
raises a noisome atmosphere around the subject, 
which distorts its outline, and obscures a clear 
view of its component parts. 

The term itself prejudices every Englishman to 
the question, and he enters upon the consider- 
ation of the case with a bias on his mind. Let 
the appellation slave be now changed to that 
of " indentured servant for life," and having 
stripped the subject of its unsightly garb, proceed 
to a comparison between the actual state of the 
English labouring free-man, and the indentured 
servant : and I doubt much, whether the balance 
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will not be found equal, if indeed there exist no 
preponderance in favour of the latter. 

The West India negro possesses at this mo- 
ment every essential attribute of liberty, save 
that degree of personal freedom, which, in his 
present uneducated and unprepared state, it 
would be dangerous for him to enjoy. 

Far be it from me, my Lord, to deny the 
power inherent in the British Parliament, to 
unmake as they have made, and to break their 
faith, plighted by implication and overt-acts ; but 
I must entreat permission to protest, in the name 
of outraged confidence, against an injustice so 
monstrous as that which threatens to overwhelm 
us ; in such a case, whose state of thraldom 
would be the worst, that of the African who is 
clothed, fed, not taxed, is protected by law, and is 
not generally forgotten by his master, after his 
services are past ; or, that of the free-born Briton, 
deluded by his rulers into embarking his pro- 
perty in a cause, avowedly beneficial to the na- 
tion, under their sanction and guarantee, then 
taxed to the top of his bearing, ruined in his 
trade by precipitancy and circumstances, and 
now threatened to be spoiled of what is left, at 
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the clamorous call of persons, unacquainted with 
the subject, and by a hasty vote of the legislative 
body? 

For faithsake, my Lord, that best supporter of 
governments, every attempt to reduce the in- 
terest on the public debt has been rejected ; we 
beg to submit, that pledges as sacred and binding 
as those, which protect the fundholder of England, 
have been given to, and acted on, by the agricul- 
turists of the colonies. 

The subject under discussion is most as- 
suredly fraught with difficulty in its operation; 
and is pregnant with danger in its results, if not 
managed with extremest care. The Goal of 
Emancipation can, I am satisfied, only be at- 
tained by the steady and cordial co-operation, 
upon a given line of conduct, of His Majesty's 
Government with the Colonies themselves ; and 
no plan, having the single agency of the Govern- 
ment for its basis, will for one moment hold 
good. 

In order to arrive at some efficient mode of 
action, (eventually) to set free the slave, to pro- 
tect the proprietor, and save the West India 
trade to the country, permit me to recommend 
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your Lordship, while you consult the merchant 
on the commerce of the question, to summon to 
your councils from the islands, the practical 
wisdom of local experience, as it regards the 
negro, his capabilities, and his habits, and the 
probable contingencies that may appear during 
the various stages of the experiment about to be 
tried. 

If, however, the country are still determined 
upon carrying this scheme of emancipation into 
effect, be it so; but do to us the common justice 
done in England, to every man whose property 
is sacrificed, either to some real, or fancied public 
good, indemnify us. On her happy soil, the 
demesne of the nobleman, and the acre of the 
cottager, are alike shielded from infringement, 
by the rights of property ; and let the expected 
benefit be what it may, no road can be turned, 
no canal cut, no street widened, no hedge even 
removed, but upon the grounds of indemnifi- 
cation. Suffer us, my Lord, not to appeal to 
you in vain ; and I implore your Lordship to 
remember this solemn fact, — that thousands 
have sunk to the grave, confident, that the pro- 
perty they had vested under the sanction of the 
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government they had assisted to support, would 
descend in a sacred integrity to their children ; 
and that thousands of those children are now 
looking, to receive that inheritance, unimpaired, 
or an equivalent for it, at the hands of an im- 
partial country, and an upright Government. 

I have the honour to remain, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship's 

Most obedient and humble Servant, 
S. P. HURD. 



To the Right Honourable 
The Earl of Liverpool, K.G., 
fyc. fyc. fyc. 
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A'P FENDU. 



(A). 

Extract made in St. Domingo, (from the last Returns, 
just before the Revolution) from the Custom House 
Books, in 1813. 

Tsps island of St. Domingo, previously to the French revolu- 
tion and the Emancipation of the Negro Population, exported 
to France, in 353 ships, of from 800 to 1000 tons each, the 
under-mentioned produce :— 



Sugar . . 
Coffee . • 
Indigo . . 
Cocoa 
Arnotto . 
Cotton . 
Hides 
Rope-yarn 
Dye-woods 



Quintals. 

1,230,673 

459,350 

18,080 

5,790 

51S 

26,900 

14,500 

44,000 

193,000 



•which sold for 



Miscellaneous drugs, &c. 



£1,900,000 

1,009,000 

650,000 

17,000 ; 

1,500 

300,000 

7,000 

2,000 

40,000 

160,033 

40S6,333 



This exportation arose from 385 sugar plantations for raw | 
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sugar, and 263 for clayed, or dried sugars ; from 2,587 plan- 
tations for indigo; 14,61S,S3S cotton plants; 92,S93 coffee trees, 
and 757,000 cocoa trees. 

At that period, the cattle of the colony amounted to 76,05S 
horses and mules, and 77,904. head of horned cattle. The 
labour occupied 33,000 white persons of all ages and both 
sexes ; 6,500 persons of free condition ; and between 3 and 
400,000 slaves. 

In the year 1813, this once beautiful, rich, and happy colony 
was reduced to a miserable population, not exceeding 150,000. 
Its flourishing plantations, populous towns, and elegant resi- 
dences, were fallen into one general mass of ruin. The soil 
produced barely sufficient to support its wretched inhabitants, 
under idleness and accumulating poverty. Instead of occupy- 
ing in its trade 353 large vessels, the American merchants of. 
the United States could barely obtain a return freight, for from 
15 to 20 schooners and square-rigged vessels of about 180 tons 
each; and England sent about one-third of that number ; and, 
in the room of growing 1,230,673 quintals of sugar, the inhabi- 
tants were then supplied with that article from Jamaica. 
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